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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


| for them, but I fear we too often, in feelin 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


for our scattered Friends, are more disj 

On my return from the cares of a busy | to say, “ Be ye clothed, fed and grow strong,” 
day to the acceptable quiet of my home, I|than to be properly prepared to sit with 
read two letters, renewing in my mind feel-| them amid the desolations of Zion. To be 
ings of sympathy with isolated and discour- | true disciples of Christ, how necessary it is 
aged Friends as well as with others not of for us to be with him in sickness, in prison and 
our Society, who hunger for more spiritual | in hunger, in the loving hearts that are His.” 
food and a purer standard than they find about | As we are probably all aware, the above is 
them. I send herewith an extract from one| hot applicable alone to the Friends and 
of the letters, with additional thoughts called | neighborhoods alluded to, but in degree is 
forth by them. trueof many parts of our country where meet- 

“One of thy questions was as to how I| ings have gone down or are barely alive, 
found Friends? Few in number, | largely because no heed has been given to 
widely scattered, and a good deal discouraged. | their cry for help. Few Friends have gone 
ee to there are but eight | among them, either “ with the demonstration | 
or nine members. Some of these are in the | of the spirit and with power” in the minis- 
town with no convenience to get to the Meet- | try, or to sit in sympathy with them in secret 
ing-house, one and a-half or two miles dis-| supplication tothe loving Father. Why this 
tant. W.C and his wife, aged near | has been so others can judge as well as I, but 
seventy, perhaps, often sit alone. The next| it has seemed to be true, that in the general 
meeting is about 40 miles southwest, and | decline of life in the Society, our ministers 
there five families reside, brothers by the| have in a great measure participated, few 
name of B——. The largest, though per- | feeling called upon to make personal sacrifices 
haps most scattered meeting is 75 or 80 miles | of time, ease and worldly advantages, to 
northwest of A Thou wilt no doubt be | enter the baptisms of suffering and . humilia- 
surprised when I tell thee that there had been | tion before God, necessary to prepare them for 
no visiting Friend at their meeting in A—— | high service in the holy cause of Truth. Not 
for ten years. Ah, my friend, where has been | that I would reflect upon ministers more than 
the stream of Christian love flowing to the| upon us all, for they, too, are human and 
lone parts of our heritage? I have often | weak like the rest; but their calling is a high 
been dipped in my feeble measure into feeling | one indeed, and to fulfill their mission to the 
with such as these, and desires were sali humbling and contriting of souls, to implant 
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the seeds that under the Divine ordering 
are to spring up and bear fruits of righteous- 
ness, they need to pass through greater bap- 
tisms and more fully feel the surrender of all 
to the complete guidance of the Divine Light, 
than thoze who are called simply to faithful- 
ness amidst the usual daily routine of life in 
which they are permitted to remain. 

While fecling thus regarding our ministers 
as a class, I ajso realize that the greatest ad- 
vances are made in periods when the body of 
a religious Society is individually concerned 
to labor in love for the gathering of souls, 
not failing to recognize the greatness of the 


gift of true ministry, but equally recognizing | 


the necessity of faithfulness upon the part of 
the humblest member, to the little openings 
of duty laid hefore him. When we fail to 
remember that our first and only spiritual al- 
legiance is to God, through Christ, and begin 
to lean upon His servants, trusting to them 
to do the work belonging to the Society, we 
begin to separate ourselves from the Head of 
the Church, and the church militant begins 
to decline. 

As we cannot give to a brother the life and 
power of Christ, nor effectively say, “ Be ye 
clothed and fed, and grow strong,” let us who 
are not in the ministry try to awaken to our 
duties and opportunities, seeking, that we 
may: find them, asking, that we may receive 
His call, knocking, that the truths of His 
gospel may be opened to and through us, 
all to the advance of our own souls in right- 


eousness and to the comfort and strength one | 7 


ot another. As we do this in humility of 
heart and singleness and integrity of purpose, 
not shrinking from the cross that it will 
bring our human wills under, many will be 
drawn to visit, in loving desire for their 
growth in the Truth, these little meetings 
and neighborhoods of Friends. 

Sympathy unto prayer will draw the souls 
thus gathered in unity of feeling and pur- 
pose, into supplication before God and into a 
realization of the promise, “ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

Words may or may not be spoken, but 
hearts will be tendered and contrited and 
covenants renewed, while the feelings of 
Christian fellowship will revive and be 
strengthened and the visitor and visited re- 
ceive alike the blessing. 

Many are called to these little services, and 
we will not find a safe refuge in the excuse 
that we did not hear the call, for it is our 
duty to ask, to seek, and to knock, that we may 
receive our call and equipments. It is but a 
fig leaf covering that we seek to cover our- 
selves with, in filling our minds with the 
cares of this world, amidst which we strive to 





walk morally, according to the highest stand- 
ard of men and the bope God will not 
call us farther, thus striving to deaden our 
hearing, that being without law we may be 
without sin also. But the law is before us 
all: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength,” 
and, “Thou shalt love thy reighbor as thy- 
self.” Obedience to these commandments 
will necessitate a desire to know and to do 
the will of God in all things, and equally in 
seeking to gather our brethren as in seeking 
our own salvation. P. 

Richmond, Ind., 3d mo. 5th, 1872. 

How different is the peace of God from 
that of the world! It calms the passions, 
preserving the purity of the conscience, is 
inseparavle from righteousness, unites us to 
God and strengthens us against temptations. 
The peace of the soul consists in an absolute 
resignation to the will of God.— Fenelon. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTER FROM ELIZABETH BYRD. 


A short time before her death Elizabeth 
Byrd, of New York, placed in my hands some 
papers ; among them I lately founda letter 
addressed to dear Elizabeth Coggshell, writ- 
ten I have no doubt about forty years ago, by 
Elizabeth Byrd. I thought it too good to lie 
unseen ; I should be glad to see it in the Jntelli- 
encer. R. H. 

Westbury, 3d mo. 10th, 1872. 


My beloved Friend Elizabeth Coggshell— 
In my retired moments, my mind has of late 
been often unexpectedly turned towards thee, 
and I believe it is the constraining influence 
of love that now induc2s me to address thee, 
desiring that thou mayst stand fast in that 
liberty wherein thou hast been made free, and 
not suffer anything to entangle thee as with a 
yoke of bondage. 

May thy Urim and thy Thummin, thy in- 
struction in righteousness proceed singly trom 
Him whom thou hast proved as at Marah in 
seasons of trial and temptation, when, with 
doubting Israel, thou hast been ready to say, 
“Is the Lord with me or not ?” whom thou 
hast proved to be a God nigh at hand, open- 
ing unto thee rivers in dry places and foun- 
tains in the midst of the valleys, for whom 
thou hast been made willing to leave all that 
nature held dear, that thou mightest obey 
His words and keep His covenant. Then 
hath He not commissioned thee to teach Ja- 
cob His ways and Israel His law? Then 
hast thou put incense before Him, and whole 
burnt-offerings upon His altar, and did He 
not then multiply His blessings upon thee and 
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accept tle work of thy hands? His goodness| another people ; but where the Theistic and 
and [lis mercy my beloved friend, are un-| Messianic traditions ceased to be a definite gui- 
chaugeable, He is still mighty to save and | dance, just there religion ended and the Grecian 
able to deliver, and when our love is perfect | theomythology began. In tracing,in the beliefs 
towards Him it casteth out the fear of man.|«f the heroic age, “the imperfect and deranged 
May we lean on nothing short of that! counterparts” of these traditions, he discovers 
Almighty arm which hath hitherto helped in Jupiter a type of the unity and supremacy 
us, for the best of human supports is frail.| of the Godhead. The combination of Trinity 
Have we not found them as broken reeds‘at| with Unity re-appears in the brothers Jove, 
best? Oh, that nothiog may take from us the} Neptune and Pluto, of like descent but of di- 
inestimable blessing of peace ; this alone ren-| verse power. Apollo and his sister represent 
ders life desirable and takes away the fear of| the traditions respecting the Deliverer and the 
death. That thy cup may be filled with this is] Logos respectively ; the brother yielding more 
the sincere desire of an affectionate friend, to} to the sister, however, than tradition would 
whom with many others thou hast been a| seem to suggest as the proper distribution of 
succorer and an encourager in the right path, | attributes. To all this the reviewer objects. 
that by singly hearkening in obedience to| He admits, indeed, that it is worthy of notice 
Him whom thou hast hitherto found to be! that the early Greek agrees with the early 
tne wonderful Counsellor, the mighty Ged Hebrew in teaching that God executes his en- 
and tender Father, thou mayst experience’ tire work upon the earth,—rewarding and 
thy peace to flow as a river and thy righteous- | punishing here, instead of after a transfer to a 
ness as the waves of the sea. ; future existence. As the Hebrew grew so did 
hectare | the Greek grow to a conception of man’s im- 
War.—Southey says, “ Whence is it that! mortality. This knowledge, lacking in Ho- 
wars still disgrace the self-styled Christian| mer, appears in Pindar, and gradually de- 
world? It is owing to the doctrine of expe-| Velopes into the greater confidence of the later 
diency. If Christians had boldly looked in| philosophers. aa 
the face of their duty, as developed in the’ But it is regarded as a significant ob- 
New Testament, this senseless and infernal jection to Gladstone’s theory, that the 
system of wholesale butchery must long ago | !deas of the eternity of the Supreme Being 








have ceased.” | and of the creation of the world by him,— 
—<— i ideas so much insisted upon by the Hebrew 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. Scriptures—do not appear in Homer. Ho- 

ETHNIC INSPIRATION, mer’s Leus is not eternal, nor does he create 

BY 8. C, COLLINS, A. M., ‘the world. At the discovery in the Kronid 
Principal of Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. ‘ brothers of a Trinity in Unity, the critic is 

Mavres de diy Xavioves ardSares. ‘disposed to laugh. When our author finds 


Odgerey, Book LIT. l, 48. ;ia Apollo and Minerva attributes which are 
When, in 1858, the present English Pre- | inconsistent with subordination to Jupiter, he 
mier published the results of his Homeric} accounts them the results of traditional in- 
studies, his work was (all things considsred,) | fluence. His critic would deem them evidence 
favorably received in Blackwood’s Magazine. | that Minerva and Apollo had been the chief 
The criticism was almost free from the cen- | deities of independent tribes, and did not en- 
sorious fault-seeking that is the evidence of| tirely lay aside that which belonged to them 
partisan bias. But the reviewer (who would | as supreme upon being made by Homer in- 
hardly be accused, in his own country, of| ferior to Jove. In short, our critic is a rep- 
radical tendencies) is disposed to read one} resentative of the opinion (styled by Glad- 
theory, to the support of which the author of} stone himself, “the more common and 
the work in question devotes many pages, out | popular” one) that the Homeric deities are 
of the scholarship of the nineteenth century. | mere personifications of the powers of nature, 
Gladstone argues for the closest connection | whose characters are not mutilated traditions 
between the Hebrew Scriptures and the Greek | of a primal revelation, but mere distortions 
records ; claiming for the Homeric mythology | of the characteristics of the men whose 
that it is a corruption of the monotheism of] imaginations created them. Add to this the 
Adam, banded down from a remote time, at| very improbable supposition that the religious 
which a knowledge of the covenant of God| element in the Homeric poems was derived 
with man and of His promise of a Messiah,| directly from contemporary Jews, and we 
instead of being confjned to the Jews alone,|shall have, in this summary of Homeric 
was still an inheritance more or lees perfectly | theories, a statement of the views that ma 
heired by the entire human race. No human | be entertained respecting the origin, histori- 
instinct had evolved it, in his view, nor could | cally of the various ethnical religions. At 
it have been inherited as an entire system from ' the present day, the question to be answered 






































































































































































52 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
man or nation has speedily passed from the 
Theological Era, with its fetichism, its poly- 
theism, its monotheism, into the metaphysical 
stage, and thence into the Scientific or Posi- 
tive. But although Comte, on having reached 
the Positive, would claim to have left the 
Theological, with its monotheism, far behind, 
he still found the religious sentiment de- 
manding gratification, and driving him to the 
sorry expedients resorted to in his “Catechism 
of Positive Religion.” The second of the 
theories of religion, is the pantheistic one, 
resulting from Hegel’s doctrine of “ Absolute 
Identity,” according to which, sutject and ob- 
ject, the perceiving mind and its precept, are 
one and the same, and the only reality the 
relation between them. The synthesis of the 
external and the internal results in an idea 
which forms a unit in the series constituting 
the Absolute Idea. This Absolute Idea, 
evolving itself in nature and history, reaches 
the fullest conception of itself, and so its 
fullest expression, in religion, and finally in 
philosophy. The individual mind uniting 
with the universal mind (the last being re- 
presented in history and in existing society) 
gives the Absolute Mind. Historical re- 
ligions must, therefore, have constituted suc- 
cessive stages in the expression of the Absolute 
or God. Such an Absolute, constituting all 
things, tolerates no existence outside of iteelf, 
and cannot be personal, or separate from our 
conception of it. 

Without space for a fuller statement of 
these theories, we are without justification for 
a criticism of them. We should observe, in 
passing, however, that while, as already in- 
dicated, the religious system of Compte is an 
expansion of that of Epicurus, there is also 
much that is common to Compte’s theory of 
moral obligation, and that introduced to the 
to the Chinese by Confucius. With both, 
that which contributes to secure the happiness 
of the race} is good, that which does not is 
evil, and moral discipline consists in cherish- 
ing an antipathy to the latter. 

Of the third hypothesis, as to the origin of 
religion, they have the best statement who 
possess the “True, Beautiful, and Good” of 
Consin ; according to whom, “ religion is the 
relation of absolute truth to absolute Being,” 
and must, therefore, be grounded upon cog- 
nition rather than upon feeling. For absolute 
truth must depend for apprehension upon the 
reason; not, however, upon the reflective 
reason, which is analytic, voluntary, and 
begins with questioning its premises; but 
upon a “ pure reason ” which is spontaneous 
and synthetic, and which seizes at once upon 
the ideas of the perfect, the infinite, the 
eternal. Upon the reason, as the faculty of 
knowledge, all conception of God and of 


respecting every ancient people is, “ how far 
was their religion—such as it was,—tra- 
ditional, and how far a thing which grew with 
their growth ?” This is so, first, because in 
the valigions history of a nation is contained 
the root of its entire history, the philosophy 
of its existence, as it were ; and, secondly, be- 
cause we may be sure that we shall succeed 
in discovering a religion of some kind. To 
be thoroughly human is to be in some sort 
religious. Whatever explanation of the 
origin of religion philosophically we may s¢c- 
cept, it will appear that a feeling of obliga- 
tion and of dependence cannot have been 
reserved for these last and favored days. We 
walk confidently because of our greater light, 
where others groped. Without that light we, 
too, should have insisted upon groping. For 
we may anticipate with the remark that the 
evidence in the history of religion, of in- 
debtedness to tradition and to revelation, for 
historical observances and for renewal of 
spiritual vitality, does not obscure certain 
outgrowths of reason and of feeling which have 
been universal, and without which tradition 
could not have been understood, and revela- 
tion would have been impossible. Something, 
either in man’s nature or in the external cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, has in- 
variably led him to worship. Five main 
theories have been advanced by philosophers 
and theologians in explanation of this. Of 
these, the last three we shall mention are, at 
least, partially truthful. The first and second, 
conforming facts to themselves rather than 
themselves to the facts, are mentioned because 
they are, in all probability, least known to 
readers of the Intelligencer, though much in 
the mouths of many men. The first of these, 
dating from Epicurus, received its final de- 
velopment in the writings of Comte. Accor- 
ding to the Greek philosopher, religious 
impressions have their origin in a superstition 
that results from ignorance of nature; and 
he attempts to remove all temptation to 
imagine the existence of supernatural powers 
in order to account for reconcite phenomena, 
by proving that nature is able to, and does, 
accomplish all things. With Comte, the de- 
velopment of the mind begins in religious 
phenomena, the Theological being the first of 
the three successive stages in the evolution of 
the individual and of humanity. It is sub- 
divided into three periods, during the first of 
which the mind imagines all things accom- 
plished by living agents no better than 
human, enshrined one in each natural object ; 
while in the second period it attributes greater 
power and wider influence to theee agents, and, 
in the third, conceives all power as centred in 
one supreme influence. This last is monothe- 
ism. But, according to Comte, the developed 
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duty must depend. The perception is not, 


_ however, immediate. Between the reason and 


God is absolute truth, an attribute of God, 
built out by the latter as the highway by 
which the former may approach Him. Of 
this truth no man can claim exclusive or 
personal possession, as he can of his volitions 
and emotions ; and in this recognition of the 
impersonality of rational ideas we have a 
proof that they are absolute. With Consin’s 
proof, that the reason is actually in possession 
of this absolute truth, only Experientialists 
will quarrel, and not many readers of the Jn- 
telligencer are Experientialists. According 
to our author, the ideas of the true, the good, 
the infinite, &c., are neither furnished by the 
senses nor are they the outgrowths of data so 
contributed ; and we are therefore driven to 
the conviction that these fragments of the ab- 
solute are the furnishing of a pure reason 
which carries us into an outlying reality that 
the physicz] senses cannot reach, and which 
in the greatest vigor of its spontaneous action 
is inspiration. 

The fourth theory, respecting the origin of 
religion, assigns all knowledge of the invisible 
and the divine to feeling. From the Neo- 
Platonists to the Friends, this theory has 
never wanted advocates ; but the attempts at 
a philosophical statement of it, are of com- 
paratively recent date. According to Jacobi, 
we are indebted for our knowledge of God 
and of immortality to a special sense or feel 
ing, whose action is not unlike that of the 
“five senses,” in their revelations of a material 
world. As we infer the existence of an ex- 
ternal object through sight or sound, or touch, 
careless of any process by which the feel 
ing may have been reached, and without 
questioning the foundation of our faith in it— 
so, through other feelings, we are acquainted | 
with the supersensuous realities of which they 
are the representatives. The soul does not 
demand credentials when it grasps the Eter- 
nal andthe True. “ By means of the religious 
feeling,” says Schleiermacher, “the Primal 
Cause is revealed in us, as in perception ex- 
ternal things are revealed in us;” and he 
founds the consciousness of a God upon a 
feeling of dependence. To this the late Dean 
Mansel added consciousness of moral obligation, 
by which we are compelled to assume the ex- 
istence of a moral Deity, and to regard the 
absolute standard of right and wrong as con- 
stituted by the nature of that Deity.” “To 
these two facts of the inner consciousness (the | 
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and Expiation, by which they strive to atone 
for the offences of the past.” 

A very different solution of these facts is 
proposed by the fifth and last of the hypothe- 
sis that have been advanced in explanation 
of the religious phenomena of the world. It 
maintains that we are indebted for our ideas 
of God, immortality, duty, &c.,—in short, for 
all knowledge of the supersensuous—to oral 
commuiications, made directly to the earliest 
men, and to the additional! revelations that 
have since been offered. Reason and feeling 
are but passive instruments for the reception 
of knowledge thus furnished from an external 
source, the very power to philosophize, being 
dependent upon a degree of civilization which 
could have resulted only from information 
directly communicated, and perpetuated by 
tradition and by sacred records. Our know!l- 
edge of right and wrong is thus reduced to 
the observance of admonitions given to our 
ancestors; and whatever forms of worship 
may anywhere exists are but remnants, more 
or less mutilated, of the primitive religion. 

We reserve for another article the applica- 
tion of these theories to Ethnicism. 

THE more I see of our present civilization, 
and of the only remedies for its evils, the 
more I dread intellectual eminence, when 
separated from virtue. We are in a sick 
world, for whose muladies the knowledge of 
truth, and obedience to it, are the only heal- 
ing.—Horace Man». 

In this God’s world, with its wild whirlin 
eddies and mad foam-oceans, where men al 
nations perish as if without law, and Judg- 
ment for an unjust thing is sternly delayed, 
dost thou think that there is therefore no jus- 
tice? Itis what the fool hath said ia his 
heart. It is what the wise, in all times, were 
wise because they denied, and knew forever 
not to be. I tell thee again, there is nothing 
else but justice. One strong thing I find here 
below ; the just thing, the true thing. M 
friend, if thou hadst all the artillery of Wool- 
wich trundling at thy back in support of an 
unjust thing, and infinite bonfires visibly 
waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long 
for thy victory on behalf of it,—I would ad- 
vise thee to call halt, to fling down thy baton, 
and say, “In God’s name, No!” Thy “suc- 
cess?” Poor devil, what will thy success 
amount to? If the thing is unjust, thou hast 
not succeeded ; no, not though bonfires blazed 





feeling of dependence, and consciousness of | from north to south, and bells rang, and edi- 
moral obligation) may be traced, as to their | tors wrote leading articles, and the just thing 
sources, the two great outward acts by which | lay trampled out of sight, to all mortal eyes 
religion, in its various forms, has been mani-| an abolished and annihilated thing. Success? 
fested among men—Prayer, by which they | In a few years thou wilt be dead and dark,— 


seek to win God’s blessing upon the future, | all cold, eyeless, deaf; no blaze of bonfires, 
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ding dong of bells, or leading articles, visible | 

or audible to thee again at all forever; what 

kind of success is that !— Carlyle. 
sencnennleliliilenncane 

THE most precious of all possessions is | 
power over ourselves; power to withstand 
trial, to‘bear suffering, to front danger; pow- 
er over pleasure and pain; power to follow 
our convictions, however resisted by menace 
and scorn; the power of calm reliance in 
scenes of darkness and storms. 

JESUS AND HIS Frrenps.—His intercourse | 
with his disciples illustrates his personal | 
qualities, the tenderness and strength of his 
affection, in a manner true to moral beauty 
far beyond my power to describe it. His com 
munion with that little circle is a perfect 
model of faithful love. He dealt not in elo- 
quent protestations of regard. We observe 
no sentimentality, no ostentatious condescen 
sion, none of the cant of friendship; only as 
his life drew to its close, his affection for his 
friends breaks forth with peculiar tenderness. 
His peace he gave them, but not as the world 
giveth. 

He compared himself and his chosen disci- 
ples to a vine and its branches. This simili- 
tude we are accustomed to characterize as 
bold and oriental. But as we dwell upon its 
meaning, the boldness of the metaphor van- 
ishes, and we perceive that it does but imper- 
fectly express what Jesus designed to say. 
When you look upon a vine or a tree, push- 
ing forth its thousand branches, adorned with 
foliage and laden with fruit, you see enly an 
inadequate representation of that up‘ty of 
spirit which may subsist between human, be 
ings, and which did subsist between Jesus and 
his friends. What lite did they draw from 
him! Before they became acquainted with 
him, they were obscure individuals, laboring 
every day at the humblest employments, con 


fined to a narrow sphere. The world knew | 


nothing of them, and they nothing of the 
world, dwelling upon the shores of an inland 
sea. But there came One from Nazareth, 
into whose countenance as they looked, to 
whose voice as they listened, their spirits be- 
gan to burn within them. They left their 
boats and followed him. At every step of the 
way, their hearts were knit more and more 
closely to his, and the living truth which fed 
his existence, and made him the godlike be- 
ing that he was, was gradually infused into 
the bosoms of these poor fishermen. He cap- 
tivated their imaginations. He entered into 
their very hearts, and was enthroned there. 
The thought of him became the soul of their 
life. He dwelt in them. As he thus abode 
in them, so they abode in him. He received 
them into himself. By the force of love, more 
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powerful than the embracing arms of an angel, 
he took them to his bosom, and there they 
were cherished among the most sacred objects 
of his being. How patiently did he bear with 
their narrowness! What pains did he take 
to enlighten and enlarge their views! With 
what terms of endearment ‘did he address 
those simple-minded men, calling them his 
friends, his children, occasionally reproving 
them, but never breathing a word of con- 
tempt !— W. H. Furness. 


+ er 
CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 


In response to your late editorial sugges- 
tion, I send you the following: 

To one whose avocation, during a long life, 
has led to many a cold and dreary journey, 
by the glimmering light of “Luna’s pale 
Lamp,” a halo of the moon cannot be an ex- 
traordinary occurence. But we had one this 
evening, between the hours of nine and ten 
o’clock, which so far exceeded anything of 
the kind which it has been my lot to witness, 

in brilliancy and beauty, that I have thought 
it worthy of note. 

The moon was near the full, and in the 
meridian of her glory—the evening mild and 
clear, with only a few light, fleecy clouds 
floating in the distance. 

I am unable to determine how much of the 
peculiar appearances may have been pro- 
duced by some special condition of my visual 
organs, or by some merely local state of the 
atmosphere immediately between me and the 
moon ; consequently I do not know how it 
may have appeared to others. 

As we unconsciously measure distant ob- 
| jects (however vaguely) by the visual angle 

| which they seem to subtend, I can only note 
the dimensions of the halo in accordance with 
that rule. 

The disc, inside the ring, was large, say 
thirty feet in apparent diameter, with one 
brilliant star near the moon. The great 
| beauty of the picture depended upon the 
strongly defined contrast between the sombre 
hue of the disc, and the fleecy whiteness of 
the gossamer halo, and on the bold relief or 
prominence of its inner margin. 

The color of the disc was dark umber, 
verging strongly to black, with a soft, velvety 
surface. It appeared as if sunken or de- 
pressed below the level of the ring. 

The halo itself was spread out in breadth 
about equal to the radius of the disc, say fif- 
teen feet. Its inner margin, next the moon, 
appeared to be about two feet thick, with the 

outer angle smoothly rounded off, giving it 
| prominent relief, and causing the apparent 
| depression of the disc. The thickness of the 
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halo diminished rapidly from the inner to 
the outer margin, where its filmy lines were 
insensibly lost in the blue expanse of the 
heavens. 

In appearance, the halo was a pure white, 
as delicate, ay soft, as gossamer-like, as the 
finest conception of virgin wool or cotton 
fibres. A few minutes after, it faded to an 
ordinary halo. EK. M. 

New Garden, 2d mo. 20th, 1872. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 

Sorry am I to differ from the wise, good 
and hopeful ones of the present day, who be- 
lieve there is a steady advancement in relig- 
ion and morals. True there has been a steady 
advance in science, in mechanics, in agricul- 
ture and manufactures. The microscope and 
telescope have opened to our view new fields, 
unseen in by-gone ages. Modern machinery 
has been so perfected that one man can do 
the work of hundreds ; the improvements of 
agricultural implements, and chemical analy- 
sis of soils have pointed out the proper fertil- 
izers to increase its productiveness, and raw 
materials, both mineral and vegetable, have 
assumed shape, form and character more in 
accordance with the wants of man. 

Benevolent institutions too have been on 
the increase, and there are many true and 
earnest workers throughout the world labor- 
ing for the good of the human race. But go 
into the political world. Look from the high- 
est place of political power, down through all 
its ramifications to the lowest,—through Con- 
gress, State Legislatures, city and railroad 
corporations down to the pettiest office in the 
gift of the people. Go with me into the 
mercantile world ; look at the countenance 
put on to deceive, hear the extravagant praise 
of perhaps worthless wares and goods. Look 
with me into the mazes of the legal profession. 
Observe our courts of justice as they are called, 
and note the workings of trial by jury! Is right 
always triumphant? Are juries always im- 
partial and unbiased, and are verdicts always 
given according to evidence? Are witnesses 
careful to make only truthful representations? 
Are lawyers pure and truthful in pleading 
their cases? Are judges incorruptible? Is 
not money the all powerful lever that moves 
the world? To obtain this lever, corruption, 
secret if it can be secret, open if it must re 
veal itself, flows through al] the avenues of 
life! To be an heir of millions, live in a pa- 
latial mansion, furnished with all the modern 
luxuries, and to wear the costliest fabrics of 
our own or foreign looms, (even if the posses- 
sor is wanting in intellectual and moral worth) 
is too often a passport tothe proudest places in 
social life. Is it not to be feared that in the 
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midst of light and knowledge we are drifting 
backward into political and social immorality? 
What then is the remedy? Will not those 
who stand in the higher moral atmosphere 
take this important subject into consideration, 
and see if there can be found a remedy ? And 
will not those too of the enlightened, who feel 
the necessity, yet cling to fancied pleasures in 
the downward path, lend their aid and efforts 
to redeem mankind from impending danger? 
We all know how much better our condition 
would be if we were all honest and upright, 
and had the love of our fellow creatures at 
heart, and would do them good instead of 
evil. We all know that great wealth, how- 
ever acquired, does not bring that peace and 
rest we seek for, and departure from the path 
of right in its acquisition only adds thorns 
that pierce us. What is there for the earn- 
est reformer to do. NatrHan HArnes. 
Baltimore, 3d mo. 10th, 1872. 





Gg Terahayygs 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


I have to thank thee for thy letter giving 
an account of thy brother’s sad loss—a loss 
the greatest we have to bear in life. Such 
things make us think and wonder, but the 
veil is closely drawn, and we cannot pierce it. 
We feel very much for you all. I find 
a consolation in life and in death I never 
experienced under the sad o/d faith—the thick 
darkness is gone, and something even more 
real than hope is in its place,—absolute trust 
that life and death are both good, and just ° 
as they ought to be. We feel lonely when 
we are left by dearest friends, and we go re- 
luctantly from those we love dearly, but just 
as we are able to rise to the full conception of 
the Divine which surrounds us, do we feel that 
we need not grieve as they who have no hope, 
and stretch out as it were into the dwelling- 
place of the departed. 





My love flows warmly toward and 
and Precious, pure spirits 
are they all, and I believe there are many 
more such than are generally supposed to be. 
Still there are others of us who, I fear, do not 
enough keep in mind the magnitude and 
extent of our accountability, in reference to 
the influence on others of our steppings, our 
every day words, our manners, and our 
actions, yes, and even the expression of 
our countenances, all doubtless making an 
impression on eye-witnesses. Nor does their 
influence stop with these ; but it extends in a 
greater or less degree indefinitely, or, at least 
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80 it appears to me. Hence the query, Why 
do we not “double our diligence,” and be 
more earnest in watching unto prayer, that 
so each one of us may, through a pure and 
earnest life, throw out an influence which will 
gather others to the same dependence upon 
the immediate manifestations of Divine Power 
and Love, from which we have derived our 
strength? These manifestations are unspeak- 
ably precious to us, and it is but a meager re- 
turn for this rich gift to do all we can to 
gather others to a like realization of the 
treasure they also have in their earthen ves- 
sels. This is most efficiently done by suffer- 
ing this blessed gift to shine forth through 
our every-day actions. 

It is a beautiful enunciation, and so simple 
that even a child may understand its deep 
significance : “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles? So, if our actions spring 
from the root of Divine life, they must be 
vitalizing, and if heavenly Love actuates us, 
our doings must be in accordance with its own 
blessed nature. 
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A Manvat or Encuisu LITERATURE, BY 
Joun 8. Hart, L. L. D.—This work is in- 
tended to serve the purpose of a Text book 
and a book of reference. It is a brief, interest- 
ing and judicious series of biographi¢al and 
critical notices of all the notable authors in 

. English Literature, from the earliest times to 
the presentday. The classification is peculiar. 
Leading authors are selected as the represen- 
tative of the ages in which they lived, and 
the lesser lights of their times are presented as 
cotemporaries. 

This method divides the work into fourteen 
chapters. First, we have English before 
Chaucer, and last, Tennyson and his cotem- 
poraries. 

Under the head of “ Dryden and his co- 
temporaries” we find just and appreciative 
notices of the writings of the early Friends. 

The book is published by Eldredge and 
Brother, Philadelphia. 





MARRIED. 


MEREDITH—GARRIGUES.—On the 22d of 2d 
mo., 1872, with the approbation of Horsham Month- 
ly Meeting, John Meredith to Ellen, daughter of 
Benjamin and Anne Garrigues, all members of the 
Monthly Meeting aforesaid. 
















DIED. 
DICKINSON.—At his residence in Sadsbury, Lan- 


caster County, Pa, on the 30th of 3d month, 1870, 
James P. Dickinson ; a member of Sadsbury Month- 
ly Meeting. 


HAINES.—On the 25th of 11th mo., 1870 in Al- 


toona, Pa., Joshua Haines; a member of Bradford 
Monthly Meeting. 


DAVIS.—On the 31st of 7th month, 1871, aftera 


long and severe illness, which she bore with Chris- 
tian meekness, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. W. A. Davis, 
in the 77th year of her age; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 


PICKERING.—On the 23d of 2d month, 1872, at 


the residence of her son-in-law, James W. Frasier, 
in Barnesville, Ohio, Susannah, widow of Levi 
Pickering, of Belmont County, in the 87th year of 
her age; sixty-four years a member of Plainfield 


Monthly Meeting. In calm resignation, and with 
humble trust in that loving Father who is ever near, 


she passed away in quietness and peace. 


CLARK.—On the morning of the 20th of 2d mo., 
1872, after a long illness, which he bore with much 
patience and resignation, Robert Clark, aged nearly 
80 years; an Elder of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. 

MICHENER.—0n the 7th of lst mo., 1872, at the 
residence of her son in-law, Levi Harkins, Morgan 
Co., Ohio, Margaret Michener, widow of James 
Michener, in the 77th year of her age ; a member of 
Deerfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She was of a 
meek and quiet spirit, never speaking evil of any- 
one. She bore her sufferings with Christian patience 
and resignation. 

TROTH.—On the 5th of 3d mo., 1872, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Ezra B. Robbins, Borden- 
town, N. J., James Troth, in the 86th year of his 
age. : 
SSLADE.—At Mendon, on the 22d of Ist mo., 1872, 
Martha E., wife of Henry Slade, and daughter of 
Thomas Hayard, aged 21 years; a member of Ro- 
chester Monthly Meeting. This dear friend, though 
called early in life, has furnished another evidence 
of the truth of the adage, ‘‘ That life is long that 
answers life's great end.’? When she became con- 
scious that she was nearing the end of time, she re- 
marked to her attendants, ‘‘I am not afraid to die.’’ 

STRATTON.—At Richmond, Ind., on the Ist of 
3d mo., 1872, Joseph M. Stratton, aged about 26 
years. He was the youngest son of Joseph P. and 
Martha W. Stratton. The deceased, while painting 
the roof of the depot, fell a distance of 25 feet, and 
was almost instantly killed. The remains were 
buried from Friends’ Meeting House on Eighth St., 
where a meeting was held at 2 o’clock on First-day 
afternoon. The ovcasion was one of unusual inter- 
est and solemnity. 

LUPTON.—-At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Joseph 8S. Jackson, near Winchester, Va., on the 
25th of 2d month, Ann Lupton, in the 85th year of 
her age; a member of Hopewell Meeting. 


MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


Meeting on 2d day evening next, 25th inst., in 
the Monthly Meeting Room at Race Street. Essays 
by Wm. Nicholson, Jr., and James Gaskill. Decla- 
mation by Wilmer W. Marshall. A general invita- 
tion is given. ALFRED Moorg, Secretary. 





sor Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONGELATION, 

In perusing the copy of Friends’ Intelligen- 

cer of Second month 17th, my interest in the 











subject of congelation was awakened by J. 
M. E’s quotations from Geo. S. Truman’s 
statement of phenomena attending the low 
temperature experienced at the Santee agency, 
viz: The opening of ice and earth in wide 


fissures. 


He asks is this contraction or expansion ? 
its formation at 
contract in bulk by continued reduction of 
temperature, as other solid substances do. 
Local circumstances, such as the original for- 
mation of the crystals about certain points or 
lines, &c., uneven pressure of water upward, 
currents of wind, give course and direction to 
the fissures, which commence on the upper sur- 
face of the ice, and continue to deepen as the 
low temperature continues and ice thickens, 
but will not extend to the water below. 

It may be asked, if it is contraction, why 
does not the whole mass contract from the 
shore ? Answer: contraction follows the orig- 
inal arrangement of the foundation of conge- 
lation: As the shoal water freezes first, con- 
traction among the particles commences at 
The fissures are most likely 
to occur where two sheets ot ice, started from 
different bases, meet. 

The formation of ice is a beautiful provis- 
ion for the protection of the inhabitants of 
the water, and fur our comfort during the 
And it is possible that, in the econ- 
omy of Nature, a still more important duty is 
intended to be performed by ice than either 


Ice after 


the same place. 


summer. 
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32° will 


of these blessings. Our friend at the Santee 
Agency has the opportunity of giving infor- 
mation in connection with the formation and 


dissolution of ice which cannot be obtained so 
well in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and I 
hope he will gratify us with more informa- 


tion. 


Evaporation may have some influence in 
the phenomena in question, as that occurs at 


every temperature 


By experiment it has been ascertained that 
the capacity of air for moisture is doubled at 
each rise in temperature of twenty-one (21°) 
degrees very nearly, from zero to 90° Faren- 
Barometer at 30 inches. 

The reverse is true. 
saturated air at 90°, weighs 7.04 grains less 
than one cubic foot of dry air at 90°. 
zero, one cubic foot saturated air weighs only 
(0.45 grain less than the same bulk of dry air. 
Atthe temperature—20° mentioned by G. S. 
T., the capacity of the air for humid vapor, 
by this rule must be extremely small, not more 


heit. 


than 0.23 grains. 


_ From this we may conclude that evapora- 
tion is not sufficiently active to cause the phe- 
He particularly mentions that the 


nomena, 


For one cubic foot of 


At 


fissures on the surface of the ground are greater 


on “ our dry uplands.” 
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This is in accordance with the facts known 
in congelation. There is less water present in 
any given number of cubic feet of earth in 
upland, than in the same number of cubic 


feet of low land. 


The degree of temperature is generally 
lower in upland than lowland, caused by more 
frequent currents of air 
amount of water to give off heat as it changes 
from the liquid to the solid state. 
Hope’s experiment perhaps will best illustrate 


this. 


He placed a thermometer on the bottom of 
a deep glass jar, then nearly filled the glass 
with water at 50°, immersed another ther- 
mometer just below the surface, and then 
placed the apparatus in a cold room. As the 
cooling proceeded the thermometer at the 
surface indicated a temperature several de- 
grees higher than the one below, till the tem- 
perature of 40° was indicated by both. As the 
cooling proceeded, the upper thermometer in- 
dicated the lowest temperature until ice was 


formed over the surface. 


I tried an experiment with two jars ar- 
ranged as Dr. Hope had his, one of half the 
capacity of the other. 
took place, but much more quickly in the 


small jar than in the large one. 


From these aad similar experiments we 
gain an index of the operations the All-wise 


Being is conducting around us. 


our investigations may be puerile, they 
constantly remind us of our own insignificance, 
and increase our reverence for his Omnis- 
G. A. N. 
Camden, N. J., 3d month 10th, 1872. 


cience. « 


past is comparable. 


derangement. 


— ego — 


ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF HUMAN 


NATURE. 


BY EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D. 


(Continued from page 41.) 


We live in an age of intense mental ac- 
tivity and ever-increasing cerebral strain. 
Steam and electricity are tasked to bring daily 
tidings of what is happening all over the 
world, and impressions pour in upon the 
brain at a rate with which nothing in the 
The fierce competitions 
of business, fashion, study, and political 
ambition, are at work to sap the vigor and 
rack the integrity of the mental fabric, and 
there can be no doubt that there is, in conse- 
quence, an immense amount of latent brain 
disease, productive of much secret suffering 
and slight aberrations of conduct, and which 
is liable, in any sudden stress of circumstan- 
ces, to break out into permanent mental 
The price we pay* for our 
high-pressure civilization is a fearful increase 
of cerebral exhaustion and disorder, and an 
augmenting ratio of shattered intellects. We 


and diminished 


The same changes 
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are startled when some conspicuous mind, 
strained beyond endurance, as in the cases 
of Hugh Miller, or Admiral Fitzroy, crashes 
into insanity or suicide, yet these are but 
symptoms of the prevailing tendencies of 
modern life. 

And here I call attention to the deep de- 
fects of that predominant scheme of culture 
which not only ignores the human brain, 
and the sciences which illustrate it, as ob- 
jects of earnest systematic study, but explodes 
upon it all the traditional contempt which it 
cherishes for material nature. ‘“ This hasty 
at within the ekull,” said Frederick 

obertson, as he epitomized, in a single ex- 
pression, the stupid prejudice of the prevail- 
ing “scholarship.”’ Poor Robertson ! smitten 
down in the midst of a noble career, by the 
consequences of over-tasking, dying of brain 
disease in the prime of manhood :— how 
cruelly did Nature avenge the insult ! 

Men admire the steam engine of Watt and 
the calculating engine of Babbage; but how 
little do they care for the thinking engine of 
the Infinite Artificer! They venerate days, 
and dogmas, and ceremonials; but where is 
the reverence that is due to that most sacred 
of the things of time, the organism of the 
soul! We speak of the glories of the stellar 


universe ; but is not the miniature duplicate 


of that universe in the living brain a more 
transcendent marvel? We admire the vast 
fabric of society and government, and that 
complicated scheme of duties, responsibili- 
ties, usages, and laws which constitutes social 
order; but how few remember that all this 
has its deep foundation in the measured 
march of cerebral transformations. We 
point to the inventions, arts, sciences, and 
literatures, which form the swelling tide of 
civilization; but were they not all originated 
in that laboratory of wonders, the human 
brain? Geological revelations carry us back 
through durstions so boundless, that imagi- 
nation is bewildered, and reason reels under 
the grandeur of the demonstration; but 
through the measureless series of advancing 
periods, we discover a stupendous plan. In- 
finite Power, working through infinite time, 
converges the mighty lines of causality to 
the fulfillment of an eternal design,—the 
birth of an intellectual and moral era through 
the development of the brain of man, which 
thus appears as the final term of an unfold- 
ing world. 

The ultimate and decisive bearing of the 
foregoing views upon plans and processes of 
instruction, can hardly fail to have been per- 
ceived. The scientific method of studying 
human nature, important as may be its rela- 
tion to the management of the insane and 
feble-minded, and valuable as is its service in 


establishing the limits of mental effort, must 


ject of education. 
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find its fullest application to the broad sub- 
For, whatever questions 
of the proper subjects to be taught, their 
relative claims, or the true methods of teach- 


| ing may arise, there is a prior and fundamen- 


tal inquiry into the nature, capabilities, and 
requirements of the being to be taught, upon 
the elucidation of which all other questions 
immediately depend. A knowledge of the 
being to be trained, as it is the basis of all 
intelligent culture, must be the first necessity 
of the teacher. 

Education is an art, like Locomotion, 
Mining, or Bleaching, which may be pursued 
empirically or rationally, as a blind habit, 
or under intelligent guidance; and the rela- 
tions of science to it are precisely the same 
as to all the other arts—to ascertain their 
conditions, and give law to their processes. 
What it has done for Navigation, Telegraphy, 
and War, it will also do for Culture. The 
true method of proceeding may be regarded 
as established, and many important results 
are already reached, though its systematic 
application is hardly yet entered upon. Al- 
though there is undoubtedly a growing in- 
terest in the scientific aspects of the subject, 
yet what Mr. Wise wrote twenty-five years 
ago remains still but tootrue. He says, “it 
is, unquestionably, a singular circumstance, 
that, of all problems, the problem of Educa- 
tion is that to which by far the smallest 
share of persevering and vigorous attention 
has yet been applied. The same empiricism 
which once reigned supreme in the domains 
of chemistry, astronomy, and medicine still 
retains possession, in many instances, of those 
of education. No journal is kept of the 
phenomena of infancy and childhood; no 
parent has yet registered, day after day, with 
the attention of an astronomer who prepares 
his ephemerides, the marvellous develop- 
ments of his child. Until this is done, there 
can be no solid basis for reasoning ; we must 
still deal with conjecture.” And why has 
nothing been done? Because, in the prevail- 
ing system of culture, the art of observation, 
which is the beginning of all true science, 
the basis of all intellectual discrimination, 
and the kind of knowledge which is necessa- 
ry to interpret these observations, are uni- 
versally neglected. Our teachers mostiy 
belong to the old dispensation. Their prep- 
aration is chiefly literary; if they obtain a 
little scientific knowledge, it is for the pur- 
pose of communicating it, and not as a means 
of tutorial guidance. Their art is a mechap- 
ical routine, and hence, very naturally, while 
admitting the importance of advancing views, 
they really cannot see what is to be done 
about it. When we say that education is 
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an affair of the laws of our being, involving | 
a wide range of considerations,—an affair of 
the air respired, its moisture, temperature, 
density, purity, and electrical state; an 
affair of food, digestion, and nutrition; of 
the quantity, quality, and speed of the blood 
sent to the brain; of clothing and exercise, 
fatigue and repose, health and disease; of 
variable volition, and automatic nerve ac- 
tion; of fluctuating feeling, redundancy and 
exhaustion of nerve-power ; an affair of light, 
color, sound, resistance ; of sensuous impres- 
sibility, temperament, family history, consti 
tutional predisposition, and unconscious in- 
fluence; of material surroundings, and a | 
host of agencies which stamp themselves | 
upon the plastic organism, and reappear in 
character ; in short, that it involves that 
complete acquaintance with corporeal condi- | 
tions which science alone can give,—when | 
we hint of these things, we seem to be | 
talking in an unknown tongue, or, if intelli- | 
gible, then very irrelevant and unpractical. | 
That our general education is in a deplor- 
ably chaotic state, presenting a medley of | 
debased ideals, conflicting systems, discord. 
ant practices, and unsatisfactory results, no 
observing person will question; that this 
state of things is to last forever, we all feel 








the organism of man. The numerous in- 
stances of self-made men, who, with no exter- 
nal assistance, have risen to intellectual 
eminence, and the still more marked in- 
stances where students have forced their way 
to success in spite of the hindrances of an 
irrational culture, testify to the power of the 
spontaneous and self-determining tendencies 
of human character, while the general over- 
looking of this fact has unquestionably led 
to an erroneous exaggeration of the potency 
of existing educational methods. In estab- 
lishing this view, science both limits and 
modifies the function of the instructor. It 
limits it by showing that mental operations 
are corporeally conditioued, that large re- 
gions of our nature are beyond direct con- 
trol, and that mental attainment depends ip 
a great degree upon inherited capacity and 
organic growth. It limits it by showing that 
ancestral influences come down upon us as 
we enter the world, like the hand of Fate; 
that we are born well, or born badly, and 
that whoever is ushered into existence at the 
bottom of the scale, can never rise to the top 
because the weight of the universe is upon 
him. It shows how not to mistake the sur- 
face effects of an ostentatious system for a 
thorough ioforming of character; how not 























to be impossible ; and that its future removal | to mistake the current smattering of lan- 
can only come through that powerful instru- | guages, the cramming for examinations, the 
mentality to which we owe advancement in | glossing of accomplishments, the showy and 
other departments of social activity, is equal-| superficial pedantries of literature, and the 







ly clear to the reflecting. The imminent 
question is, how may the child and youth be 
developed healthfully and vigorously, bodily, 
mentally aud morally; and science alone 
can answer 1t by a statement of the laws 
upon which that development depends. Ig- 
norance of these laws must inevitably in- 
volve mismanagement. That there is a 
large amount of mental perversion, and 





labelling of degrees, for true education. 
The office of the teacher is thus narrowed 
but not denied. If inherited organization is 
a factor never to be cancelled, there is an- 
other factor in that culture which rests upon 
a knowledge of the laws of life and character. 
Science modifies the tutorial offices by disclos- 
ing the direction of its real work, and guard- 
ing against waste of effort, and specious and 










absolute stupidity, as well as of bodily | spurious results—by showing that education 
disease, produced in school, by measures | does not consist in the acquisition of know- 
which operate to the prejudice of the grow-| ledge to be siphoned into the intellectual 
ing brain, is not to be doubted; that dullness, | receivers of the school-room, but is rather 
indocility, and viciousness, are frequently | to direct the working of a mechanism over 








aggravated by teachers, incapable of dis- 
criminating betwaen their mental and bodily 
causes, is also undeniable; while, that teach 
ers often miserably fail to improve their 
pupils, and then report the result of their 
own incompetency as failures of nature, all 
may have seen, although it is now proved 
that the lowest imbeciles are not sunk be- 
neath the possibility of elevation. 

The purpose cf the foregoing remarks has 
been to brivg forward an aspect of man 
which cannot fail to have an important 
influence upon processes of instruction. I 
have endeavored to illustrate the extent to 
which Nature works out her own results in 


which neither its owner nor his teacher is 
omnipotent—a mechanism in which effects 
follow causes, and which always operates 
according to law. It shows the Instructor 
that he must take his pupil as he fiads him ; 
not a mental abstraction, to be classed with 
other “ minds” and worked by a universal 
formula, but a personal reality—a part of 
the order of nature which never repeats 
itself in a single case; a being with individ- 
ual attributes which are inexorably bound 
within the limits of his organization. It 
therefore demands of him to leave the lore 
which is glorified by tradition until he has 
thoroughly grounded himself in the elements 
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of that knowledge of human nature—of the 
springs of action aud the conditions and 
possibilities of real improvement, which alone 
can confer the highest skill in quickening the 
intellect, and moulding the character. 


the biological and psychological Jaws which 
can alone explain the nature ef the subject 
of their research. 

After what has been said, it will not be 
supposed that I entertain any very extrava- 

I have thus attempted to prove that only | gant expectations of the immediate results 
by inverting the rule of the past,which ex-|to be obtained from improved methods of 
alted the mind at the expense of the body, | dealing with human nature. On the con- 
and bringing the resources of modern induc: | trary, one of the most impressive lessons of 
tion to the study of the corporeal orgsduism, | science is that permanent growths are slow, 
can we arrive at that higher and clearer | and that there are limits which cannot be 
knowledge of man, which will make possible | overpassed. Dealing largely with causes 
anything like a true Science of Human| which only work out their results in the ful- 
Nature. I have pointed out the salutary | ness of time, it teaches patience, hope, and 
results which have already flowed from this | lahor; and not the least of its salutary influ- 
method in the crucial test of the treatment | ences will be, through wholesome discipline 
of the insane; and the vast benefits which | of the imagination, anda rational control of 
society cannot fail to reap from that clearer | the sympathies, to check the waste of power 
perception of the laws of vital and mental | upon impossible projects, and restrain those 
limitations which recent research has so | enthusiasms which are born of the feelings 
decisively established; and I have also en-| rather than of the judgment. Nor doI believe 
deavored to unfold the bearing of this view | that the perfectibility of the human race is 
upon the subject of education. But the | at hand through the teaching of a little more 
results enumerated are far from exhausting | physiology in schools, or that science is to 
the broad applicability of the method. The} apply a calculus to human actions, and thus 
grand characteristic of science is its univer-| supersede the common sense and practical 
sality; what is it, indeed, but the latest | judgments of mankind. That there is a vast 






























































































































































report of the human mind on the order of 
nature? Its principles are far-reaching and 

all-inclusive, so that when a knowledge of 
the true constitution of man is once attained, 

it confers insight into all the multidudinous 

phases of human manifestation. The same 

economy of power which science confers in 

the material world, and by which we obtain 

8 maximum of effect from a maximtm of 

force, she confers also in the world of mind. | 
When we have mastered the laws of physi- | 
cal education we have the essential data for | 
dealing with questions of mental education, | 
and these steps are the indispensable prepa- | 
ration for an enlightened moral education. 
And the same knowledge of the organism 
which shows how it may be best developed, 
gives also the clue to the understanding of 
its aberrant phenomena. That mysterious 
ground which has hitherto been the hot-bed 
of noxious superstitions and dangerous quack- 
eries, is reclaimed to rational investigation, 
and the remarkable effects of reverie, ecstasy, 
hysteria, hallucinatious, spectral illusions, 
dreaming, somnambulism, mesmerism, reli- 
gious epidemics, and other kindred displays 
of nervous morbidity, find adequate explana- 
tion in the ascertained laws of our being. 
This kind of knowledge is, furthermore, not 
only of the highest value to all classes for 
practical guidance, but the philosophical 
students of man, whether viewing him in the 
moral, religious, social, zesthetic, ethnological, 
or historic aspects, must find their equal and 
indispensable prepafation in the mastery of 





body of valid kaowledge concerning the na- 
ture of man, which is reduced to application, 
and serves for the management of conduct, 
is shown in ali the multifarious aspects of 
social activity: I simply hold that this 
knowledge, valuable as it is, is yet imperfect 
—in many respects deplorably imperfect— 
and must grow to a higher state and a more 
scientific character ; and that the organized 
culture of the present age is bound to help 
and not to hinder this tendency. The time, 
I think, has come for demanding that the 
curriculum of modern liberal education be 
so reconstructed that its courses of study 
shall have a more direct and positive bearing 
upon that most desirable end—a clearer 
understanding of the Laws of Human Na- 
ture. 


Ne 


_ “ PACIEBAT.” 
BY HENRY ABBEY. 


{The old masters, painters and sculptors, placed 
the imperfect Latin tense, not the perfect, on their 
works, as if to indicate that they were not equal to 
the idea—‘*‘ Faciebat’’—he was working on it, but 
he did not think it complete. It is only the stone- 
cutter or the eonceited fool who is so far satisfied 
with his work as to say, ‘“ Fecit,’? as if it were 
finished. ] 


As thoughts possess the fashion of the mood 

That gives them birth, so every deed we do 
Partakes of our unborn disquietude, 

That spurns the old and reaches toward the new. 
The noblest work of human art and pride 
Show that their makers were not satisfied. 


For, gazing down the ladder of our deeds, 
The rounds seem slender, 


All past work appears 








Unto the doer faulty. The heart bleeds, 
And pale regret turns weltering in tears 

To think how poor our best has been, bow vain, 

Beside the excellence we would attain. 


— Old and New. 


——- — se — 
SEA-WEED. 
Not always unimpeded can I pray, 
Nor, pitying saint, thine intercession claim ; 
Too closely clings the burden of the day, 
And all the mint and anise that I pay 
But swells my debt and deepens my self- blame. 
Shall I less patience have than Thou, who know 
That Thou revisitest all who wait for Thee, 
Nor only fill’st the unsounded deeps below, 
But dost refresh with punctual overflow 
The rifts where unregarded mosses be? 
The drooping sea-weed hears, in night abyssed, 
Far and more far the wave’s receding shocks, 
Nor doubts, for all the darkness and the mist, 
That the pale shepherdess will keep her tryst, 
And shoreward !ead again her foam-fleeced flocks. 
For the same wave that rims the Carib shore 
With momentary braid of pearl and gold, 
Goes hurrying thence to glacden with its roar 
Lorn weeds bound fast on rocks of Labrador, 
By love divine on one sweet errand rolled. 
And, though Thy healing waters far withdraw, 
I, too, can wait and feed on hope of Thee 
And of the dear recurrence of Thy law, 
Sure that the parting grace that morning saw 
Abides its time to come in search of me. 
J. R. Lowett. 


——_—__ 499 


FOR THE BOYS. 
WHAT A POOR BOY DID. 


Years ago, when we were younger than now, 
& poor earnest faced boy came to work with 
us at the printer’s trade. His early life had 
been spent at hard work on a farm. One day 
his father said he might quit farm work and 
g0 to learn a trade. He came to our office. 

e began with us as an apprentice, at thirty 
dollars a year in addition to his board. 

We remember him very well—a _bright- 
eyed, honest-hearted Jad, who seemed willing 
to be taught and anxious to learn. When he 
worked it was with a will. When he 
played it was with a zest and relish. What- 
ever work there was for him to do was done 
without a grumble or murmur. 

On Saturday night he told us he would try 
to be a perfect workman. Then wesat by the 
open window of the office, looking out upon 
the broad river, and talked of perfect work- 
men—of those who work within themselves to 
gain strength and mastery over themselves. 

f the necessity of keeping the office in order, 
of keeping the heart—the great office—in 
order, with the brain at even and proper 
temperature. . 

e told us he would never drink intoxi- 
cating liquors; would never indulge in pro- 
fane language or conversation unfit for a 


mother or sister to hear; would never forget 
tobe a man. Time passed on. The poor 


boy became aman. Oft and oft far into the 
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night have we set type into lines, sentences 
and paragraphs, while working side by side 
—oft have we together wondered where the 
money to pay for life’s necessary article was 
to come from. But this much, we never 
stopped work to lose time in argument. 


In time he became a skilled workman— 


foreman of the office—then superintendent— 
then a publisher to look after the business 
given into his keeping and to watch the in- 
terests confided to his charge. 


When others played he worked. When 


others dissipated he saved. In time he had 
money to loan in little sums to those whose 
imaginary wants were more than their real 
ones. He was not selfish, close-fisted or 
miserly. He had kind words and charity of 
heart, speech and purse for all. 


The office associates learned to look upon 


him first with respect then with friendship ; 
then with a kindlier feeling. Business men 
with whom he had occasion to associate 
noticed his attention to business—his desire to 
please by honest and honorable endeavor and 
his willingness to battle with life rather than 
shirk its duties and labors. 


Then women began to speak well of him ; 


—Of good character, living a correct, manly 


life, the girls looked upon him with favor and 


oft mentioned his worth, He worked on. 


He attended to the business of his employer, 


and thus to his own. His wages were ad- 


vanced as his worth was developed. Content 
to do his duty, to perform his work well, and 
to be true to hia friendship, he had more and 
more responsibility put upon his shoulders as 
he proved his worthiness to bear the same. 

One day he told us something. 

He was to be married. 

To a good, pure, earnest, home-loving girl. 
Never did we say, “God bless you” more 
earnestly. We saw them married, They 
om their hearts to each other, united in 
soul. 

We saw them in their beautiful home. He 
had earned it! No rich father had left him 
a fortune. He had grown rich, not by specu- 
lation, but by labor and economy. A few 
years ago he purchased, partly for cash, and 
partly on credit, a little home in a growing 
young city of the West. 

Oft and oft have we seen him in the sum- 
mer time when others were idling, working to 
beautify his home, setting out shrubbery, 
making fence, repairing and adding conveni- 
ences to the little property he was making his 
own. Not all at once did it become the beau- 
tiful, home-like place we found it now, but 
little by little, as snow melts or fruit ripens, 
did it grow to beauty and ‘attractiveness, 
Little by little he added to his beauties and 
attractions within.— Pomeroy’s Democrat. 
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PEAT MAKING IN SCOTLAND. | an area of several acres, and occupying what 
One of the most frequent incidents of the | 785 once evidently the bed of a lake, is par- 
moorland, about the beginning of June, is | celled out into several portions, which are 
peat-making, the most picturesque of High- generally annexed by the proprietor to the 
Jand outdoor occupations. In those basin- holdings of the tenants on his estate who are 
shaped hollows which give the scenery an un- the nearest to the spot. These parcels of 
dulating aspect, there are large deposits of | peat bog are usually given iree ot rent ; and 
peat, formed by the decay of numberless gen- | '° whole expense connected with peats is 
erations of those plants which delight in cool | thus only the labor involved in their manu- 
climates und moist soils. The history of this | facture and carriage. So rough are the roads, 
accumulation of carbonaceous matter is ex- | however, and so long the distances to which 
ceedingly interesting to the geologist. It fur- | they have in most cases to be carried, that 
nighes a plausible solution of the difficulties | Peat is not so cheap and economical a fuel as 
involved in the question of the formation of might be supposed. The selling price Is usu 
of coal; it provides data by which recent ally three shillings a cart, and six carts are 
geological changes may be determined with understood to. last as long asa ton or coal. 
some degree of accuracy; and frequently, Peat-making is not nearly so common in the 
owing to its antiseptic qualities, it becomes an Highlands as it used to be. The facilities of 
archeological cabinet, preserving the relics of carriage to almost every part of the country, 
former generations. In none of these aspects, | by sea and land, are now Dumerous, 2 nd coal 
however, are the peat bogs of the Highland | ™ Consequence Is 80 reduced in price, as to be 
moors so interesting as in their connexion with | ™Ore ¥ ithin reach of the poorer classes ; while 
the habits and customs of the peasantry. It | the use of that fuel saves time and labor which 
is no easy task to thread one’s way among | ©®2 be more profitably employed.— Holidays 
the bogs and marshes where the peat is found, | °” High Lands. 
the danger being somewhat imminent of fall- eaveaniee: os ibe 
ing plump over the yielding edge into some| Iv cannot be too deeply impressed upon 
open pool of inky water, or sinking up to the | the mind that application is the price to be 
waist in some treacherous spot veiled over| paid for mental acquisitions, and that it is 
with a deceitful covering of the greenest moss.| as absurd to expect them without it, as to 
In the outskirts of this wilderness of bogs the | hope for a harvest where we have not sown 
peat makers are hard at work. One man, | the seed. 
with a peculiarly shaped spade, cuts the peats en 
from the wall of turf before him and throws} Encuiisn Ivy.—The use of English ivies 
them up to the edge of the bog, where a wo- | for the purpose of decorating living rooms, is 
man dexterously receives and places them on | more extensive every year, and cannot be too 
a wheelbarrow, another woman rolling away | highly commended. Being very strong, they 
the load and spreading it out carefully on | will live through almost any treatment; but 
some elevated hillock, exposed to the sun-| study their peculiarities, and manifest will- 
shine, in order to dryand harden. And thus |‘ingness to gratify them, and they will grow 
the process goes on from sunrise to sunset,| without stint. Most houses are too hot for 
with an hours’ rest for each meal. Though | them, as indeed they are for their owners. 
looked forward to, especially by the younger | Neither plants nor people should have the 
laborers with much pleasure, as a delightful | average temperature over sixty-five degrees 
contrest to the monotony of their ordinary | Fahrenheit. Take care and not enfeeble your 
work about the farm, aud as affording pecu- | ivies by undue heat or excessive watering, 
liar facilities for carrying on the mysteries of | and you will find they will not seem to mind 
rustic courtship, peat-makiog is most fatigu- | whether the sun shines on them or not, or in 
ing work ; and when, as is often the case, they | what position or direction you train them. 
have to walk a distance of five or six miles to | Indeed, so much will they do of themselves to 
nd from the spot, and to carry on their la-| render a room charming, that we would rather 
bors under the scorching glare of the sun,| have an unlimited number of them to draw 
exposed without shelter to torrents of rain or | upon than anything else in nature cr art. Do 
piercing winds, it must be confessed that they | you wish the ugly, plain doors that shut off 
pay dearly for the materials which in the long | your tiny entry from your parlor to be arched 
cheerless winter of the North affords them | or curved, like those in the drawing-rooms of 
both fire and light. In remote, inaccessible | your richer neighbor? Buy a couple of 
districts, where wood is scarce and coal al-| brackets, such as lamps for the burning of 
most unknown on account of its enormous | kerosene are sometimes placed in, and screw 
price, averaging from 30s. to 4/. a ton, peat is | them on the sides of the door. Putin each 
the sole fuel used by the inhabitants. The|a plant of English ivy, the longer the better ; 
whole of a peat-bog, covering in many places! then train the plants over the top, againet the 
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sides, indeed, any way your fancy dictates. 
You need not buy the beautiful but. costly 
pots the flower-dealer will advise ; common 
glazed ones will answer every purpose, for by 
placing in each two or three sprays of Colise- 
um ivy, in a month’s time oo vestige of the 
pot itself can be discerned through their thick 
screen.—Journal of Horticulture. 

“ ZEAL is commendable ; but words of love | 
are better than words of fire. What Paul said 
to Timothy might advantageously be en- 
graved in letters of gold: ‘ The servant of the 
Lord must not strive ; but be gentle unto all 
men ; apt to teach, patient.’ ” 


THE RELIGION OF BUSINESS. 


The sentiment that religion is something 
essentially distinct and separate from life’s 
every-day pursuits, although scarcely now de- 
clared cr taught, still maintains a strong hold 
upon the minds of many. It is commonly felt 
that while it is possible to attain a virtuous 
character, and live a religious life in the 
midst of life’s toils and pleasures, it must be 
rather in spite of them than by means of 
them; that they have nothing in their own 
nature calcr lated to inspire the heart to spirit- 
ual good, but that their tendency on the con- 
trary leads rather in an opposite direction. 
It is assumed that daily occupations, except- 
ing a very few, such as those of the religious 
teacher or author, must bring into exercise a 
set of powers and faculties wholly distinct 
from those by which we cultivate the religi- 
ous principle; and that we thus live, as it 
were, two lives, one of business and one of re- 
ligion, each of which prospers best by being 
kept apart from the other. It is admitted 
that the practical pursuits of life are not only 
necessary and useful, but are the natural re- 
sults of the laws by which the world is gov- 
erned, and yet with singular inconsistency 
they are thought to have no bearing upon the 
noblest designs of Providence. 

The truth is, that every parsuit which is 
rightful and honest is also calculated to de- 
velope the best human qualities, and ita ten- 
dency is rather to strengthen and expand the 
spirit of religion than to weaken or contract 
it. That this is not always the case is due, 
not to the nature of the tasks themselves, but 
to the violation of the laws which should gov- 
ern their exercise, and the spirit which should 
enter into them. All toil has its own grand 
meaning, though it may be hidden below the 
surface. We see the laborious effort, the 
monotonous process, the weary frame, but we 
cannot see the spirit of love that animates the 
toiler, as he thinks of the wife and children 
that will be sustained and gladdened by ihe 
results of his patient labor; we cannot dis- 
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cern those sweet home affections which, though 
they may be mingled with much imperfection, 
are yet sacred and « -ar to every heart, and 
are at once the mainspring and the reward of 
much that might otherwise be unmeaning 
drudgery. 

Other occupations, united with this ele- 
ment, add additional sources of improvement 
to the higher nature of man. The scientific 
discoverer, who is constantly exploring new 
wonders of nature, the physician who studies 
the intricacies of the human frame, the phil- 
osopher who deals with the prefoundest depths 
of the mind—these and many others, from the 
special nature of their employments, as far as 
they appreciate and obey the true spirit of 
their vocations, will be led by them.to the 
cultivation of those principles which lie at 
the foundation of a religious character. The 
business of the lawyer is often considered es- 
pecially calculated to dull his moral sense, 
and to mar the purity of his mind. But 
rightly considered, the great duty of the legal 
profession is the establishment of justice in 
the world, and the maintenance of right be- 
tween man and man. If the lawyer does this, 
he is contributing to the righteousness of man- 
kind and developing his own, and while sift- 
ing evidence, and aiding the law to form just 
conclusions, if his heart be on the side of 
equity and truth, he is so far leading a relig- 
ious life as surely as justice and rectitude are 
a part of religion. ‘The same is true of poli- 
tics. That many lawyers and many poli- 
ticians become corrupt, is not the fault of their 
vocations, but because they fail to recognize 
the high and noble duties which their posi- 
tions require, and fal! below the true spirit of 
their labors. It is they who degrade their 
callings, not their callings that debase them. 
Literature and art, the channels through 
which much of the genius of the world is re- 
vealed, are in their own nature pure and en- 
nobling. The highest spiritual idea of excel- 
lence that any age possesses is embodied in its 
paintings, its sculpture, its books. Even in 
their lighter forms, where only innocent recre- 
ation is sought, there is nothing irreligious, 
but much that draws men away from coarser 
pleasures to those more pure and refining. 
The moral defects that we lament are foreign 
elements introduced, not native to the soil, 
Whatever teaches the beauty of goodness, or 
touches the heart with pure emotion, is relig- 
ious in its tendency, and only needs embrac- 
ing in its true spirit to be religious in its re- 
sults. e 

Such views will not lead us to revere relig- 
ion less, but rather to appreciate its expan- 
siveness, and to welcome agencies in its de- 
velopment perhaps hitherto unknown. What- 
ever in any pursuit we find hostile to religion, 
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that let us purge out, and thus purify and en- 
noble it. But there is so much that is good 
and inspiring and elevating in every honest 
calling, that it is our own fault if we do not 
find it out, and let it improve and develop our 


characters. It matters less the employment 
we are engaged in than the spirit we carry 
into it. If we each study our own vocation 
we shall find in it elements of moral good, of 
spiritual benefit, of religious tendency, which, 
if we but recognize and are loyal to, will en- 
noble our own characters, and enable us to 
benefit others. But no career, however noble 
or exalted it may seem in itself, will truly 
bless him who follows it, unless he carry into 
it the spirit of truth, justice and love. Then, 
all business is sacred and all life is religion.— 
Publie Ledger. 
scsi iii 

“To recognize clear obligations and a 
mise to fulfill them is a solemn thing. But 
‘to refuse to recognize them, to ignore them, 
to reject them, is a much more solemn thing.’ 

slbcinsstichelalatiticdiactn 

“Unwess there is some inward urgency 
there will not be much outward efficiency. 
How shall he kindle others who has not a 
spark in himself ?” 

ITEMS. 

Few people really realize how many acres are 
unoccupied in the great West. There are eleven 
Territories, two or three of which are twice or 
three times as large as all New England ; and it is a 
small territory that is not at least ten times as 
large as Massachusetts. Colorado is thirteen times 
as large as Massachusetts, while Dakota and Ari- 
zona are half as large again as Colorado. The 
eleven Territories contain over one billion and a 
quarter acres, exceeding by nearly two hundred 
thousand square miles the aggregate territory of 
all the present admitted States of the Union. The 
Territory of Alaska contains 365,529,700 acres.— 
Exchange. 


DiutnvTion oF Crime THROUGH INCREASE oF Goop 
Epvcation asp Traininc.—The returns of the In- 
spectors of Prisons showed that in 1843, when the 
population was 6,300,000, th: criminals sentenced 
to penal servitude or transportation amounted to 
4,498, and that in 1869, when transportation was 
at an end, and when the population was 21,900,000, 
the criminals sentenced to penal servitude amounted 
to 2,006. That certainly must be reassuring to 
those who had an idea that crime was increasing in 
this country. He believed that the facilities for the 
detection of crime, increased education, and the 
charitable institutions in which the noble earl oppo- 
site (Shaftesbury) took so much interest, had, toan 
immense extent, repressed crime in this country.— 
Speech of Lord Morley in the House of Lords. 


Dissotvixe Bonrs.—My mode of doing this is very 
simple and very eff-ctive. I have a large water- 
tight hogshead standing out-doors, near the kitch- 
en. Inthe Spring I cover the bottom about six in- 
ches deep with dry soil. 
bones of about the same depth, and cover them en- 
tirely with unleached ashes. On these another 


















haustible. 
cessive years, and yields on an average three table- 
spoonsful a day; 43,000 of these trees have been 
counted on a tract of land thirty miles loug by eight 
wide. 





On this I put ~ layer of 


layer of bones, then ashes, and so on till the hogs- 
head is full. I leave it then exposed to the rains all 
Summer and Winter, until the next Spring. Then, 
on removing the contents of the hogshead, I find 
nearly all the bones so soft that they will crumble to 
powder under a very slight pressure, and mixed 
with the ashes and the soil, they give me a nice lit- 
tle pile of most valuable manure, ready for immedi- 
ate use. 
I return to the hogshead again for another twelve 
month’s slumber. 
culty in transforming all the bones I can get into 
bone-meal. 
ata dollar a hundred pounds, for the purpose of 
turning them thus into manure, and consider them 
the cheapest fertilizer I can obtain.—W. H. W., in 
Horticulturist. 


Auy of the bones not sufficiently su>dued, 
in this way I have had no diffi- 


I buy them directly from the butcher 


Tue Contrasts oF ANIMAL AND Puiant Lirs.—In 


animals there is more variety of motion, but in plants 
there is more real power. 
stronger than a man, yet 4 small vine can not only 
support but can raise a column of fluid five times 
higher than a horze can. 
a plant exercises of holding a leaf erect during an 
entire day without pause and without fatigue is an 
effort of astonishing vigor, and is one of many proofs 
that a principle of compensation is at work, so that, 
the same energy, which in the animal world is 
weakened by being directed to many objects, is 
in the vegetable world strengthened by being con- 
centrated on a few.— Buckler. 


A horse is certainly far 


Indeed, the power which 


TuE supply of India rubber is said to be inex- 
Each tree can be tapped for twenty suc- 


AttHouGH spectacles did not come into use in 


Enrope till the year 1300, they are, it is stated, of 
unfathomable antiquity in China, being made, not 
of glass, but of rock crystal. 
although ignorant of the manufacture of glass, or 
even of pottery, have devised an instrument ef wood 
and bone, with a narrow slit, which assists the 
visual power of the eyes. 


The Esquimaux also, 


STAR-GAZERS.—The ‘‘ four-eyes’’ fish, or ‘‘ star- 


gazer,’’ is the maddest and most laughable ereature 
imaginable, and a singular instance of that ludicrous 
element which belongs to nature quite as truly as 


her sublimity and beauty. These ridiculous little 
things do not, like reasonable fish, dive to the bot- 
tom when they are scared, but seem possessed with 
the fancy that they can succeed better in the air or 
on land; and, accordingly, jump over each other’s 
backs, scramble out upon the mud, swim about 
with their goggle eyes projecting above the surface 
ofthe water, and, in fact, do anything but behave 
like fish. Emulating, I presume, the alligators 
around, they try to take their walks upon the mud. 
You may see, as you go down to bathe oa the east 
coast, a group of black dots, in pairs, peeping up 
out of the sand, at the very highest verge of the 
surf-line. As you approach them they leap up and 
prove themselves to belong to a party of four eyes, 
who run—there is no other word—down the beach, 
dash into the roaring surf, and, the moment they 
see you safe in the sea, run back again on the next 
wave, and begin staring at the sky once more. He 
who sees four-eyes for the first time without laugh- 
ing must be much wiser, or much stupider, than 


any man has a right to be.—Kingsley’s ‘‘ West 
Indies.” 
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Gaucational. 


CHESTER ACADEMY. 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are «wo 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1y 








Ercildoun Seminary .vr Young Ladies. 

The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu 
tion w.ll commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 

All the branches comprising a thorough education 
are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars, 
address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 





Kennett Square Academy and "Seminary. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHortupcse A. M aj 
A. C. Norris. } Princip als 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for stucents of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, ‘Logan an Ohio. 


~ CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


Whole ex- 


ELLIGENCER 





No. 4 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 
OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cénts 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instramente, 156 pages. 

‘6 2. Optical 107 

‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, — 
‘* 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
85.ly 














REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is closing out the balance of his 
.WINTER SHAWLS 
AND 


DRESS GOODS 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Please give him an early call as 


BARGAINS 
Can be obtained of him. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIKR, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 








-CARPETIN Gs. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St,, Philada 


m29ps23 








FRIEN DB’ 
WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh S&t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
a. Ba Particular attention paid to mairee ae 
atchés 


PLAIN BONN ETS. 


REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Exizasets Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 
N. . Fourth street, , Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. — 


SPECIALTY. 
BLACK SILKS !! 
BLACK SILKS !! 
From $1.25 to $5.00. 


BLACK ALPACAS !! 








INTELLIGENCER. 





REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL Si., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 


All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


Kk INE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 
The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 





___ | Situated one-half mile east of aud overlooking the 


city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 

highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and 
Small Fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood-house, 
chicken house, &c., &c. In fact, everything to 
make ita desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- 


*| MIN STRATTAN, Richmond, Ind. 


WwW TO COMPLETE A FILE, COPIES OF 
Men’s Extracts Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for the year 1849. Likewise, copies of the printed 


BLACK ALPACAS ! !/ or written Extracts from 1820 to 1749, and prior 


From 373 to 1.25. 


Spring dress goods opening daily. Samples sent = 


and goods expressed. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


At the Office of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Seventh Street, | 


There will be kept on hand for sale 
By JOHN COMLY, 

Besides a general assortment of * 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
Question Books for First-day School Use, 
Frienps’ First-pay Scuoon Lisrary Books, 


Especial attention being given to selecting such as 
have the approval of Committees of Examination. 


TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, 
STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 


Orders rs by mail promptly attended to. 


"RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race St.,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood 8t. No. 924 Che r 'y St. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


GENERAL 





FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 FILBERT STREET, 


Personal attention given at all hours and in all} boxes. Price $4.00. 


diseases. 1, 6-3mo. 





thereto, and Women’s Extracts for 1842 and 
prior to 1840. A liberal compensation will be 
for these if sent to this office. 


SELLING OUT nal 


WINTER DRESS GOODS AND SILKS, 
To close business. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 

26 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 249 Sourn ELEeventu Oransr, 
Have on hand a good assortment of 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS. 


Also Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and 


materials for Caps. Friends Caps made to order. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


Mary E. Waters, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


‘Dr. SAMUEL I. SCOTT, Dentist, 

Office—N. E. Cor. Evtraw & Saratoaa Srs., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Special care taken to preserve the natural teeth. 

MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
462 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
JOHN COMLY, 
144 N, Seventh St, 
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